PLANT  NERD  NIGHT  COMES  TO  SEATTLE! 

Nita-Jo  Rountree 


Ciscoe  Morris  (left)  and  Richie  Steffen  prepare  for  Plant  Nerd  Night 
(Photo  taken  at  Ravenna  Gardens  by  Nita-Jo  Rountree) 


It’s  a  fundraiser;  It’s  a  plant  sale!  Its 
a  party!  It’s  a  rip-rollicking  fun  fest  for 
plant  lovers!  As  you  know,  NHS  gives 
horticultural  scholarships  and  grants 
and  supports  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library,  so  we  need  to  generate  funds  to 
accomplish  these  worthy  goals. 

On  April  19th  at  the  Mountaineers 
Program  Center  in  Sandpoint  Magnuson 
Park,  NHS  will  present  Seattle’s  first  an¬ 
nual  Plant  Nerd  Night.  For  directions  to 
The  Mountaineers,  go  to  www.  north - 
westhort.org.  Portland’s  radio  gardening 
talk  show  host,  Mike  Darcy,  has  hosted 
the  hugely  successful  Plant  Nerd  Night 
there  for  10  years,  so  we  obtained  their 
permission  to  have  one  here,  but  with  a 
few  modifications. 

When  the  doors  open  at  6:00  pm, 
lucky  attendees  will  get  a  coupon  for  a 
free  glass  of  wine  (additional  glasses  are 
available  for  $5.00  each),  will  grab  their 
free  swag  bag  with  gifts  and  coupons, 
will  throw  their  coat  on  a  chair  to  reserve 
it,  then  they  will  join  in  a  plant  buying 
frenzy  from  six  specially  invited  plant 
growers  from  around  the  region.  They 
will  also  engage  in  competitive  bidding 
for  fabulous  silent  auction  items. 

Our  own  TV  and  radio  gardening  talk 
show  host,  Ciscoe  Morris,  will  emcee 
our  event.  That  alone  would  make  for  a 
lively  evening.  Adding  to  that,  each  plant 
vendor  will  give  a  ten  mini^  engaging, 
exciting  PowerPoint  presentation  on 


their  choicest  plants.  If  the  ten  minutes 
are  exceeded,  the  speakers  are  beeped, 
booed,  or  sung  off  the  stage  by  the 
23  member  Chorus  of  the  Goddess  Flora 
from  Portland.  After  each  presentation, 
plant  expert  Richie  Steffen,  assisted  by 
Ciscoe,  will  auction  off  a  plant  donated 
by  the  grower.  Also  up  for  auction  will 
be  a  luncheon  for  six  at  Windcliff  donated 
by  Dan  Hinkley.  Wow! 

If  you’ve  never  seen  the  Chorus  of  the 
Goddess  Flora  perform,  you  are  in  for 
a  real  treat.  They  are  a  group  of  well- 
known  garden  writers,  designers,  and 


speakers  who  also  happen  to  be  hilari¬ 
ous,  multi-talented  singers  and  dancers. 
They  will  perform  at  intermission. 

So,  I  know  you’re  dying  to  know  who 
these  specialty  growers  are  who  have 
been  hand-selected  and  invited  to 
participate  in  our  event.  NHS  presents: 

Joy  Creek  Nursery  in  Scappoose,  Oregon 
turns  twenty  years  old  this  year.  When 
Maurice  Horn  and  Mike  Smith  started 
their  nursery,  they  wanted  to  create  the 
nursery  they  always  wanted  to  buy  from, 
but  could  never  find.  They  now  have  a  ► 
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native  columbine,  Aquilegia formosa,  and  everyone’s  favorite, 
Lobelia  tupa. 


Dan  Hinkley,  world  renowned  plant  explorer,  speaker,  and 
writer  will  bring  plants  from  his  own  collections  or  selections, 
so  virtually  everything  will  be  unique.  Among  his  rare  offerings 
will  be  Pittorsporum  tenuifolium  ‘County  Park  Dwarf’, 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  this  species.  It  forms  dense  mounds 
of  black  purple  foliage,  and  has  suffered  no  damage  during 
the  past  three  winters.” 


Above:  Helenium  ‘Tijuana 
Brass’  (Joy  Creek  Nursery) 
Right:  Scabiosa  ‘Ace  of 
Spades’  (Nita-Jo  Rountree) 


Great  Plant  Picks  (GPP)  is  an  educational  program  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden  which  debuted  in  2001 
with  the  first  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  palette 
of  outstanding  plants  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Richie  Steffen, 
curator  of  the  Miller  Garden,  will  bring  a  selection  of 
their  “picks”  to  feature  at  Plant  Nerd  Night.  One 
will  be  Bergenia  ciliata  ‘Susan  Ryley’.  This  is 
the  first  offering  ever  of  this  rare  form 
of  bergenia.  Large  leaves  emerge  in 
early  spring  with  frilly  fuzzy  edges 
soon  followed  by  short  flower 
stems  topped  with  near  white  pink 
blushed  flowers.  Beautiful  and 
bold  in  the  garden  Richie  says, 

“It  is  a  choice  perennial  your  gar¬ 
dening  friends  will  lust  after!” 


Langley  Fine  Gardens  on  Vashon -Maury  Island  is  owned  by 
Leda  and  Matt  Langley.  They  grow  a  wide  variety  of  unusual 
and  rare  vegetable  and  annual  starts  on  seven  acres.  They  plan 
to  bring  50  varieties  of  lettuces  and  edible  greens,  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  fragrant  heirloom  sweet  peas,  and  alpine  strawberries, 
including  the  gold  leaf  variety.  Additionally,  they  will  feature 
Scabiosa  ‘Ace  of  Spades’  that  blooms  spherical  two  inch  deepest 
crimson  bloom  clusters  with  contrasting  pale  lavender  “pins” 
that  sit  atop  long  branching  stems.  Perennials  include  the 


Xera  Plants  is  a  wholesale  nursery 
located  in  Sherwood,  Oregon.  Paul 
Bonine  and  Greg  Shepherd  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  bringing  the  best  quality  and 
most  interesting  plants  that  perform  well 
in  our  region.  Paul’s  special  interests  include 
plants  that  are  adapted  to  low  water  usage. 


Far  Reaches  Farm  in  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  is  owned 
by  Kelly  Dodson  and  his  new  wife,  but  long  time  business 
partner,  Sue  Milliken.  They  offer  plants  that  tantalize  even  the 
most  jaded  gardener,  and  many  of  their  offerings  come  from 
their  seed  collecting  expeditions  in  Asia  as  well  as  from  sources 
around  the  world.  Included  in  their  expansive  array  of  rare  and 
unusual  plants  will  be  Pyrrosia  sheareri  that  was  collected  in 
Taiwan  by  gifted  plantsman,  Steve  Doonan.  This  amazing  fern 
is  hardy  to  at  least  single  digits,  and  Kelly  says,  “It’s  always 
red-lining  the  plant  lust  meter.” 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


retail  and  mail  order  nursery, 
a  landscape  division,  and  four 
acres  of  gardens.  To  celebrate 
their  20th  anniversary,  they  are 
releasing  seven  new  plants.  Among 
them  is  Helenium  ‘Tijuana  Brass’  with 
fresh  green  foliage  (many  other  cultivars 
suffer  from  a  “bare-legged”  appearance)  and 
large  glowing,  yellow  flowers. 


extra- 
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The  2012  Plant  Nerd  Night  is  SOLD  OUT!  We  underesti¬ 
mated  the  overwhelming  demand  for  tickets,  so  please  accept 
our  apologies  to  those  of  you  who  couldn’t  buy  tickets;  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  have  another  one  in  2013. 

Without  our  sponsors,  NHS  would  not  be  able  to  make 
Plant  Nerd  Night  possible.  Please  support: 

Cedar  Grove  Compost:  The  Pacific  Northwests 
leading  organic  recycling  company.  They  offer 
100%  natural  compost,  potting  and  topsoil,  and 
mulch  that  results  in  strong,  thriving  plants. 
www.cedar-grove.com 

Ravenna  Gardens:  In  Seattle’s  University  Village,  Ravenna 
Gardens  caters  to  urban  gardeners,  offering  an  abundance  of 
products  to  inspire  gardeners  to  personalize  their  outdoor  space 
and  creatively  bring  the  outdoors  inside. 
www.ravennagardens.com 

*Ravfcnna  Gardens 
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PROVEN 

WINNERS' 

The  #1  Plant  Brand* 
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Proven  Winners:  A  nationally  known  brand 
of  select,  easy-to-maintain  annuals,  peren¬ 
nials,  and  shrubs.  They  partner  with  plant 
breeders  around  the  world  to  ensure  their 
varieties  are  vigorous,  healthy,  vibrant,  and 
unique,  www.provenwinners.com 


Wells  Medina  Nursery:  Located  on  five  acres. 
Wells  Medina  Nursery  specializes  in  superior 
WE  |  j  D  j  N  A  quality  plants,  an  outstanding  selection  of 

NURSERY  unique  varieties,  and  exceptional  customer 
service.  Discover  why  Wells  Medina  Nursery 
is  the  place  where  gardeners  grow,  www.wellsmedinanursery.com 

Media  Sponsors:  KING  5  TV  and  97.3  KIRO  FM 
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KIRO  FM 


Nita-Jo  Rountree  is  a  past  president  of  NHS. 


CHICAGO/WISCONSIN  TOUR 


Daniel  Mount 


If  you’re  an  omnivorous  traveler  like  me,  seeking  out 
skyscrapers  and  subways  as  often  as  country  roads  with 
bucolic  vistas,  the  Tours  Committee  is  planning  the  perfect 
trip  for  you.  We’re  headed  to  Chicago  and  southern  Wisconsin 
on  a  horticultural,  architectural,  and  culinary  tour  of  a  part  of 
this  country  that  few  West  Coasters  get  to  see.  Our  travels  will 
begin  in  Chicago  on  August  22  returning  on  August  27th. 

In  Chicago  well  be  touring  private  gardens,  wandering 
through  the  skyscraper  encompassed  Millennium  Park  on  a 
guided  tour  of  Lurie  Garden  designed  by  Kathryn  Gustafson  and 
Piet  Oudolf.  We’ll  stroll  up  the  Miracle  Mile  to  admire  the  boule¬ 
vard  plantings  or  stop  in  at  one  of  Chicago’s  incredible  museums 
or  great  steak  joints.  We’ll  stop  at  the  Islamic  influenced  gardens 
of  the  Baha’i  Temple  on  our  way  to  the  Chicago  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  we’ll  stroll  the  24  distinctive  gardens  in  this  385  acre  park. 

In  Wisconsin  we’ll  be  using  Madison,  the  “Berkeley  of  the 
Midwest,”  as  our  home  base.  We’ll  shop  in  the  agricultural 
Midwest  landscape  at  Northwind  Perennial  Farms  and  Klehm’s 
Song  Sparrow  Nursery.  Well  visit  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  legend¬ 
ary  home  and  school  Taliesin,  and  do  some  nibbling  at  an 
organic  cheese  factory.  We’ll  take  a  behind-the-scenes  tour  of 
Olbrich  Botanical  Gardens,  one  of  Horticulture  Magazine’s  top 


ten  gardens  in  the  U.S.  We’ll  take  a  guided  tour  of  the  historic 
and  beautifully  restored  prairies  and  fine  horticultural  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Arboretum  and  visit  several 
lovely  private  gardens  over  our  short  but  full  visit. 

We’d  love  you  to  join  us  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mendota,  a 
walk  among  the  legendary  skyscrapers  of  the  Windy  City,  and 
in  experiencing  a  very  surprisingly  lively  horticultural  scene.  0 

Daniel  Mount,  Gillian  Mathews,  Mary  Palmer,  Renee 
Montgelas,  and  Jackie  White  are  on  the  NHS  Tours  Committee. 


Lurie  Garden  at  Millennium  Park,  Chicago 
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GREAT  PLANT  PICKS  2012: 

MADE  IN  THE  SHADE 


Rick  Peterson 


Above:  Helleborus  x 
hybridus  (double  form) 
Right:  Asarum  caudatum 
(Photos  courtesy  of  Richie  Steffen) 


You  have  to  love  shade  to  live  in  the  Northwest,  and  this 
year  Great  Plant  Picks  (GPP)  has  a  wealth  of  unbeatable  plants 
to  make  your  garden  beautiful  and  inviting.  Over  350  plants 
are  featured  for  shade  on  the  fantastic  new  GPP  website  with 
exceptional  selections  for  our  most  common  types  of  shade: 
light,  open,  dappled,  or  deep. 

Light  shade  encompasses  the  widest  variety  of  plants  that  will 
grow  in  four  to  six  hours  of  direct  sunlight.  A  signature  tree  of 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden  and  a  2001  GPP,  Acer 
japonicum  Aconitifolium’  grows  well  in  light  shade  and  still  offers 
a  fireworks  display  of  color  in  autumn.  Seventeen  new  hostas 
were  added  to  the  GPP  list  in  2012  including  Hosta  ‘Halcyon^ 

H.  ‘Krossa  Regal’,  and  H.  ‘Patriot’  all  perfect  for  light  shade.  Co¬ 
nifers  are  great  evergreen  foils  to  deciduous  plants.  Chamaecy- 
paris  obtusa  ‘Nana  Gracilis’  and  Tsuga  canadensis  ‘Pendula’  are 
two  examples  of  GPP  conifers  for  light  shade. 

Open  shade  and  light  shade  are  often  considered  inter¬ 
changeable,  but  there  are  distinct  differences.  An  area  of  the 
landscape  considered  to  have  open  shade  is  one  that  is  exposed 
to  the  sky  but  with  little  to  no  direct  sunlight.  This  usually 
occurs  when  a  structure  or  building  blocks  any  direct  sunlight, 
but  the  area  does  not  have  a  foliar  canopy  above  it.  Many  GPP 
selections  will  prosper  in  a  site  like  this.  The  popular  Helleborus 


€ 


x  hybridus  grows  well  in  open  shade  along  with  Fatsia  japonica, 
Dryopteris  wallichiana,  Stewartia  monadelpha,  and  Chamaecyparis 
nootkatensis  ‘Green  Arrow’  to  name  just  a  few. 

Dappled  shade  is  defined  as  a  garden  site  under  a  canopy  of 
trees,  and  this  area  receives  about  two  to  four  hours  of  sunlight 
filtered  through  the  branches  above.  When  one  looks  up  into 
the  canopy,  between  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  sky  is  still 
visible  through  the  foliage.  Ferns  such  as  Blechnum  spicant, 
Polystichum  munitum,  Adiantum  aleuticum,  and  Gymnocarpium 
disjunctum  all  do  very  well  here  as  does  the  spreading 

perennial  Asarum  caudatum,  shrubby  Vaccinium  ovatum, 
and  coniferous  Abies  grandis,  all  Great  Plant  Picks 
which  are  native  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  the  four  shade  types  possibly  the  most  difficult 
for  gardening  is  a  site  with  deep  shade.  There  is 
virtually  no  direct  sunlight,  typically  occurring  from 
a  dense  overhead  canopy  of  trees  with  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  sky  being  visible.  While  the  choices  for  plant 
material  are  more  limited  there  are  still  a  variety  of  exceptional 
plants  to  grow  here.  Very  often  dry  soil  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
deep  shade,  but  this  presents  no  difficulty  for  such  evergreen 
GPP  shrubs  like  Mahonia  nervosa,  Prunus  laurocerasus  ‘Mount 
Vernon’,  Aucub a  japonica  ‘Goldstrike’,  and  the  four  selections 
of  Sarcococca.  An  unbeatable  deep  shade  groundcover  that  is 
drought -tolerant  is  the  evergreen  form  of  Oxalis  oregana  with 
its  tiny  pink  or  white  star- shaped  flowers. 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  newly  redesigned  Great  Plant  Picks  website 
at  www.greatplantpicks.org  to  learn  about  more  than  350  bulbs, 
conifers,  grasses,  perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees  that  grow  in  light 
to  deep  shade.  Along  with  the  new  graphics  on  the  website  there 
are  some  great  new  features  to  help  you  select  plants  for  shade  or 
sun,  or  whatever  garden  situation  you  might  have. 

The  Miller  Garden  and  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
have  had  a  long  association  as  Mrs.  Miller  was  the  founding 
member  of  NHS  when  it  was  formed  in  1966.  Since  that  time 
the  connection  has  continued  with  staff  members  offering 
classes  at  the  Garden  for  NHS.  Indeed,  as  visitation  to  the 
Garden  is  limited,  one  way  to  visit  is  to  sign  up  for  an  NHS- 
Miller  Garden  class,  including  the  annual  class  for  the  Great 
Plant  Picks  theme  which  is  “Made  in  the  Shade”  this  year.  E3 
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Rick  Peterson  is  the  Great  Plant  Picks  manager. 
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THE  SEATTLE  CHINESE  GARDEN 

Phil  Wood 


The  Knowing  the  Spring 
Courtyard  at  the  Seattle 
Chinese  Garden  opened  to 
the  public  one  year  ago  on  a 
magnificent  site  adjacent  to 
South  Seattle  Community 
College  in  West  Seattle.  This 
courtyard  marks  the  first 
major  element  completed,  and 
serves  as  the  introduction  to 
the  future  4.6  acre  garden. 

Knowing  the  Spring  Court¬ 
yard  features  all  of  the  elements 
of  a  Chinese  garden:  water, 
stone,  plants,  and  architecture. 

A  pond  provides  the  starting 
point  for  the  stream  that  will 
lead  though  the  entire  garden. 

Plants  native  to  China  bring  in  seasonal  change.  The  courtyard 
walls  feature  “leak”  windows,  so  named  because  they  let  light 
and  views  leak  in  through  carved  scrollwork. 

The  word  “garden”  just  begins  to  describe  the  breadth  of  a 
Chinese  garden.  In  China,  gardens  provide  a  place  for  people 
to  meet  out  of  the  urban  bustle  and  interact  with  the  worlds  of 
nature  and  art.  When  complete,  the  garden  will  have  a  teahouse, 
spaces  for  displaying  Chinese  arts  and  crafts,  and  a  banquet  and 
meeting  hall  to  provide  a  place  for  weddings  and  celebrations. 
Bamboo  groves  and  plantings  of  pines,  oaks,  magnolias,  and 
maples  with  strolling  paths  provide  a  setting  for  the  structures. 

The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  joins  other  Chinese  gardens 
on  the  West  Coast  in  Vancouver,  BC;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  at 
Huntington  Botanical  Gardens  near  Los  Angeles.  All  three  of 
these  neighbor  gardens  are  in  the  Suzhou  style,  based  on  schol¬ 
ars’  gardens  in  the  Shanghai  area.  Seattle’s  garden  will  be  the  first 
garden  outside  of  China  in  the  Sichuan  style,  based  on  temple 
and  memorial  gardens.  A  gorge  filled  with  rushing  water,  a  large 
lake,  and  a  mountain  capped  by  a  four-story  pavilion  mirror  the 
more  rustic,  rugged  style  of  Sichuan,  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Yangtze  River  from  Shanghai.  Garden  designers  from  our  sister 
city,  Chongqing,  created  the  plans  for  our  garden.  Chongqing 
also  provided  21  artisans,  who  completed  the  work  in  2010.  They 
used  twenty  container  loads  of  carved  windows,  paving  stones, 
roof  tiles,  and  entry  gates  fabricated  in  China. 

The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  Society,  a  private  non-profit 


corporation,  has  shepherded 
the  garden  for  more  than 
20  years,  raising  funds  from  the 
City  of  Seattle,  King  County, 
and  Washington  state,  as  well  as 
corporations  and  individuals. 
The  Society  plans  to  continue 
to  raise  money  to  complete  the 
garden  in  five  years. 

The  Chinese  designers 
chose  plants  in  the  courtyard 
for  symbolic  meaning  and  for 
spring  bloom.  Trees  include  the 
golden  raintree  ( Koelreuteria 
paniculata ),  Yulan  magnolia 
(Magnolia  denudata),  and  the 
Professor  Spenger  crabapple 
(Malus  ‘Professor  Sprenger’). 
Japanese  black  pine  ( Pinus  thunbergii),  introduced  to  China 
from  Japan  long  ago,  brings  fine  textured  evergreen  structure. 
Look  for  the  20  foot  tall  Persea  yunnanensis,  an  evergreen 
magnolia  relative.  Originally  purchased  from  Heronswood 
Nursery  as  a  gallon  pot,  it  grew  in  my  garden  for  15  years 
before  joining  the  garden’s  collection. 

The  horticulture  committee,  including  Phil  Wood  and  “Riz” 
Reyes,  has  been  pondering  the  possibility  of  the  garden  as  a 
showcase  for  the  flora  of  China.  One  idea  is  to  use  traditional 
plants  in  the  courtyards,  with  non-traditional  plants  ornament¬ 
ing  the  less  structured  areas.  As  the  garden  expands,  and  the 
plants  mature,  we  look  forward  to  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden 
unfolding  its  beauty.  11 

Phil  Wood  is  a  garden  designer  and  garden  writer.  He  serves 
on  the  board  of  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  Society.  His  two 
daughters  were  born  in  Jiangxi  Province  in  China. 

More  on  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  (SCG) 

•  Website:  www.seattlechinesegarden.org 

•  Winter  hours:  Wednesdays  through  Sundays  from  12:00  pm 
to  4:30  pm. 

•  Admission:  Free  to  Seattle  residents,  SCG  members, 

and  children  under  5.  Otherwise:  adults  $6,  seniors  62+  $5, 
and  students  $5. 

•  Join  Phil  for  a  private  tour  of  the  garden  as  he  teaches  an 
NHS  class  on  May  17th.  More  details  on  page  10. 


The  south  gate  of  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  (Sandy  Marvinney) 
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VOLUNTEER  PROFILE: 

JACKIE  WHITE 


Renee  Montgelas 


Anyone  who  knows  Jackie  White  knows  she’s 
a  “people  person,”  always  willing  to  volunteer, 
often  before  being  asked.  What  they  may  not 
know  is  she’s  also  a  plant  geek,  fascinated  by 
the  science  behind  growing  plants,  which 
lead  her  to  become  a  Master  Gardener. 

Jackie’s  interest  in  gardening  took 
root  at  an  early  age  while  growing  up  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  speaks  lovingly  of 
the  grandmother  who  raised  her,  a  role 
model  who  planted  her  garden  from  seed 
every  year  and  shared  her  love  of  garden¬ 
ing  with  Jackie. 

Jackie  has  grown  her  own  vegetables  and 
herbs  organically  from  seeds  since  the  1960s 
and  she  eventually  married  a  man  who  shares  this 
passion.  Jackie  and  Peter  White’s  garden  outside  Olympia 
sits  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Totten  Inlet  where  they  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  vegetable  garden,  ranging  from  artichokes  to  zucchini, 
herbs,  brassicas,  root  vegetables,  squash,  and  tomatoes.  There 
are  also  fruit  trees  and  berries,  but  the  raccoons,  deer,  and  birds 
usually  get  to  these  first. 

A  self- described  “dabbler,”  Jackie  juggles  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  gardening,  including  travel,  history,  other  cultures, 


and  art.  She  enjoys  cooking  from  the  garden  and 
sharing  the  harvest  with  friends,  whether  in  the 
form  of  an  “epicurean  delicacy”  or  the  seed¬ 
lings  that  spill  over  to  the  window  sills. 

After  retiring  in  2007,  Jackie  took 
her  first  NHS  tour  to  Victoria,  B.C.  and 
began  volunteering  at  NHS  events.  “NHS 
has  broadened  my  gardening  horizons 
considerably,  and  I’m  now  focusing 
more  on  the  structure  and  design 
aspects  of  the  garden,”  Jackie  says. 

Jackie  joined  the  NHS  board  in  201 1, 
currently  serves  as  NHS  corresponding/ 
publicity  secretary,  and  is  on  the  Tours  Com¬ 
mittee.  “Jackie  brings  an  important  South  Sound 
perspective  to  the  board  by  representing  the  large 
number  of  NHS  participants  from  the  area,”  notes  former 
board  member  Lois  Willman. 

One  of  Jackie’s  pleasures  is  sharing  her  knowledge  and  joy 
of  gardening  with  her  grandchildren.  With  that,  she  is  passing 
along  her  family  heritage.  El 


Renee  Montgelas  is  a  former  NHS  board  member  and 
co-chairs  the  Tours  Committee. 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


Terry  Abendroth 

Justin  Galicic 

Penelope  Kriese 

Marie  Remy  Sever 

Cathy  Atkins 

Dianne  Garcia 

Katarzyna  Kurek-Moore 

Linda  Silber 

Lisa  Bauer 

Bonnie  Schrader  Godfred 

Mitzi  Limi-Landis 

Peggy  Smith 

Susan  Bayes 

Sharon  Grader 

Pat  Livingston 

Robert  Spearman 

Janet  Beck 

Anita  Halstead 

Peter  Maurer 

Tanea  Stephens 

Stacy  Birk-Risheim 

Nicole  Hansen 

Audrey  Meyer 

Joann  Stevens 

Marylou  Brown 

Susan  Harp 

Karen  Miholovich 

Julia  A.  Sumpter 

John  &  Kathleen  Bullivant 

Ann  E.  Healy-Raymond 

Gudrun  Murti 

Linda  Swanson 

Douwes  Clary 

Karen  Herman 

Faye  M.  O’Neil 

Terri  Tarver 

Liz  Cooper 

Erin  Hough 

Margaret  Osburn 

Valerie  Tasche 

Elen  Cosgrove  & 

Debbi  Humble 

Susan  Papanikolas 

Jeanette  Teague 

Jeffrey  Fahl 

Andree  Hurley 

Deb  Quinones 

Linda  Pickering  Thompson 

Jean  E.  Davis 

Diana  Jackson 

Sam  Rainbolt 

Ron  Tjerandsen 

Susan  Dickinson 

Jan  Jensen 

Sherrie  Ringstad 

Lavia  Totten 

Becky  Dobbins 

Don  Johnsen 

Janice  Rudebaugh 

Janet  Walrath 

Gretchen  Echels 

Sharon  Johnson 

Rhett  Ruecker 

John  Whittington 

Pat  Erickson 

Jason  Jorgensen 

Susan  Ryan 

Tyler  Willis 

Mike  Ewanciw 

Katie  Keller 

Mary  Alice  Sanguinetti 

Laura  Wiltons 

Kaylene  Farley 

Genene  Kluck 

Judy  A.  Scheuffele 

Gary  Witzel 

Terry  Farrington 

Charlotte  Kochanek 

Rhonda  Schmidt 

Claire  Woodward 

William  Forbes 

Brooks  Kolb 

Patty  Schuchart 

Robin  Wyll 
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MILLER  LIBRARY  NEWS 

Brian  Thompson 

Whether  scouring  the  lists  from  Great  Plant  Picks  or  plan¬ 
ning  an  evening  with  fellow  Plant  Nerds,  gardeners  have  always 
been  on  a  quest  for  the  perfect  plant.  By  my  very  rough  count, 
nearly  one  hundred  books  in  the  Miller  Library  are  guides  to 
choosing  only  the  very  best  plants  for  your  garden.  Here  are  a 
few  of  my  favorites. 

Plant  one-upmanship  started  long  ago.  For  John  Parkinson, 
writing  in  Paradisi  in  Sole  (1629 — see  photo  below),  the  alpha  plant 
is  the  tulip:  “But  indeede,  this  flower,  above  many  other,  deserveth 

his  true  commendations  and  acceptance 
with  all  lovers  of  these  beauties. .  .farre 
beyond  all  other  plants  that  grow.” 

Fast  forward  nearly  350  years  to  the 
classic  Garden  Plants  for  Connoisseurs, 
by  Roy  Lancaster  (1987).  Yes,  tastes  have 
changed  since  the  1980s  (thank  good¬ 
ness!)  and  many  new  hybrids,  cultivars, 
and  even  new  genera  have  emerged  to 
tempt  the  avid  plant  collector.  But  this  is 
still  a  book  you  should  know. 

From  the  same  period  (1988)  is 
Perfect  Plant,  Perfect  Garden.  I  always  turn  to  this  book  by  Anne 
Scott- James  when  searching  for  ideas  for  my  garden.  Even  if  the 
author’s  choices  aren’t  quite  right,  good  ideas  are  invoked  by  her 
discussion. 

Anything  by  Graham  Rice  is  good  and  his  book  200  Best 
Garden  Plants  (1990)  not  only  gives  his  list  of  favorites,  but 
they  are  divided  in  unexpected  ways.  Chapters  include  “Wall 
Shrubs”  and  “Scented  Plants”  but  he  keeps  his  highest  favorites 
for  “Connoisseurs’  Plants.” 

My  final  recommendation  is  Plant  Personalities  by  Carol 
Klein  (2005).  You’ll  want  to  start  with  the  chapter  on  “Bread 
and  Butter  Plants”  before  moving  on  to  “Dainty  and  Detailed” 
or  “Drama  Queens.”  There’s  something  here  for  every  garden. 

All  of  these  books,  except  for  John  Parkinson’s,  are  available 
to  check  out  from  the  Miller  Library. 

7th  Annual  Garden  Lovers’  Book  Sale  April  6-7,  2012 

Tickets  are  still  available  for  the  Wine  and  Cheese  Party, 
on  Friday,  April  6,  from  5:00  to  8:00  pm  for  $20  each.  To 
purchase  tickets  and  have  first  chance  at  the  books,  contact  the 
Library  at  206-543-0415.  On  Saturday,  April  7,  the  Book  Sale  is 
from  9:00  am  to  3:00  pm  and  admittance  is  free, 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2012  PATRONS  ~ 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons.  Their 
generosity  helps  NHS  provide  a  world-class  educational 
program  for  Northwest  gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 


Phoebe  H.  Andrew 

Marcia  &  Jerry  Kindinger 

Alison  Andrews 

Karin  Kravitz 

Barbara  Asmervig  & 

Denise  Lane 

Michael  Thanem 

Raymond  J.  Larson 

Karen  Babbitt 

Susan  &  Barry  Latter 

Robert  Barca 

Alice  Lauber 

Barbara  Barry 

Alex  LaVilla 

Douglas  Bayley 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Karen  A.  Benson 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Mathew  Berberich 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Suzette  V.  Birrell 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Sara  W.  Bowe 

Mary  Helen  Krock  & 

Virginia  Brewer 

John  MacKean 

Walt  Bubelis 

Hans  &  Tina  Mandt 

Heather  &  Terry  Chubb 

James  K.  Marshall 

Patricia  Church 

Judy  Massong 

Michael  Coie 

Pamela  McAlpine 

Stacie  Crooks-Crooks 

Bob  Meadows 

Garden  Design 

Renee  Montgelas 

Nancy  Daar 

Maureen  Morris 

Erika  M.  D’Albert 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Tanya  DeMarsh- Dodson 

Daniel  Mount 

Emily  Dexter 

John  &  Lee  Neff 

Tina  Dixon 

Sue  Nevler 

Anita  Dunn 

Charles  Ogbum 

Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 

Sue  Olsen 

Dominique  Emerson 

Janet  Padgett 

Janet  &  Michael  Endsley 

Mary  Palmer 

Kristina  Erickson 

Susan  Picquelle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Evans 

Dinny  Poison 

Cindy  &  Dave  Fairbrook 

Dixie  Jo  Porter 

Sue  Milliken  &  Kelly  Dodson, 

Suzanne  Ragen 

Far  Reaches  Farm 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Nancy  Fasoldt 

Judy  Redmond 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Pat  Riehl 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Elsa  C.  Rosenkrantz 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Nita-Jo  &  Randy  Rountree 

Beverly  Fletcher 

Marilou  T.  Rush 

Kathy  &  Ed  Fries 

Liz  Sanborn 

Meghan  Fuller 

Tia  Scarce 

Carla  Beres  Fulton 

Sandra  Schumacher 

Gerald  Gettel  & 

Patricia  L.  Sheppard 

Judith  Thornton 

Daniel  Sparler 

Maren  Gilliland 

Greencliff  Landscape  Co. 

Marilyn  Glenn 

Richie  Steffen  &  Rick  Peterson 

Jeff  Graham  &  John  Longres 

Philip  Stoller 

Greg  Graves  &  Gary  Waller, 

Walter  Thompson 

Old  Goat  Farm 

Shelagh  Tucker 

Pam  Green 

Ralene  Walls 

Faye  Greenlee 

Marie  Weiler 

Jan  Hadley 

Joanne  White 

Laurel  Harrington 

Jackie  White 

Joyce  Hawkins 

Carolyn  Whittlesey 

Deborah  Heg 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Deborah  Horn 

Marty  Wingate 

Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 

Withey-Price 

Lisa  Irwin 

Landscape  Design 

Native  Green  Landscapes 

Dr.  John  A.  Wott, 

Becky  Johnson 

Director  Emeritus 

A.  C.  Kennedy,  LLC 

Ann  Wyckoff 

dba  Kemper/Iverson 

Ann  Keppler 

Harriet  Zipp 

NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  SPRING  2012 


THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS: 

THE  TULIP 

Daniel  Mount 


“You’d  think  that 
people  would  have  had 
enough  of  silly  love 
songs.”  I  was  a  lonely 
teenager  who  hated  silly 
love  songs,  the  advances 
of  gangly  girls,  and  high 
school  dances  when  Paul 
McCartney  released 
that  pop  song.  I  loved 
my  bike  and  books,  and 
flowers.  I  loved  one  in 
particular,  the  tulip. 

Years  later  I  still  love 
tulips.  I  love  that  my  first 
memory  is  of  a  tulip.  I 
grabbed  a  big  red  ‘Apel- 
doorn  in  my  three-year- 
old  hands,  looked  inside, 
and  saw  the  black  star  at  its 
base.  That’s  the  end  of  the  memory  but 
the  beginning  of  my  affair  with  tulips. 

I  love  when  pounds  and  pounds  of 
them  arrive  on  my  doorstep  each  fall; 
they’re  cheap.  I  love  the  feel  of  the  suc¬ 
culent  parchment  sheathed  bulbs  in  my 
hands.  I  love  when  the  first  green  horn 
of  foliage  breaks  the  soil  in  winter.  I  love 
how  they  force  themselves  into  spring 
with  a  satyr’s  vigor.  I  love  the  apple  green 
buds,  tight  as  beetles,  and  I  love  when 
those  green  buds  slowly  show  color,  fling 
themselves  open  one  sunny  day,  then 
shut  again  by  nightfall.  I  love  how  this 
dance  goes  on  for  weeks,  until  giddy 
with  exhaustion,  the  tulips  collapse. 

I  love  the  tulip’s  meteoric  rise  to 
popularity.  Barely  noticed  by  botanists 
or  herbalists  until  the  16th  century,  the 
Turks  began  humanity’s  grand  obsession 
with  them.  Creating  great  celebrations  to 
honor  them,  they  squandered  fortunes  to 
obtain  the  most  unique;  their  penchant 


Tulipa  ‘Happy  Generation’  ( Daniel  Mount) 


was  for  the  narrowest  dagger-like  petals. 
The  species  Tulipa  acuminata  is  thought 
by  many  not  a  species  but  a  stable  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  period.  I  love  that  the 
“disease”  tulipomania  that  started  in 
Turkey  moved  west  infecting  every  great 
nation  of  16th  century  Europe,  bringing 
many  to  financial  ruin  like  a  modern  day 
real  estate  bubble.  The  Dutch  were  hit 
hardest,  nearly  destroying  their  burgeon¬ 
ing  economy  over  an  ephemeral  bulb. 

But  that  did  not  stop  the  tulip  or 
the  Dutch.  In  1996,  the  Royal  General 
Bulbgrowers  Association  of  Holland 
listed  5,600  cultivars  in  their  interna¬ 
tional  register.  Nearly  2,600  of  those  are 
readily  available.  For  a  tulip  lover  this  is 
maddening,  though  I  have  my  favorites 
anyway.  Many  are  Darwin  tulips  known 
for  their  height  and  large  flowers.  I  love 
the  modern  ‘Perestroyka’  though  some¬ 
times  they  behave  like  gangly  teenage 
girls  bowing  under  spring  showers.  But  I 


love  the  grace  with  which 
their  long  stems  snake 
around  to  lift  those  proud 
flowers  back  upright.  I 
love  the  darkly  double 
‘Black  Hero’,  though  I 
find  most  peony  flowered 
tulips  unnecessarily  aber¬ 
rant.  I  love  the  earliness 
of  the  Kaufmanniana 
hybrid  ‘The  First’.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  the 
tulipomaniacs  of  the  16th 
century  I  love  the  striped 
or  “broken”  tulips  the 
most.  I  love  ‘Blueberry 
Ripple’,  ‘Happy  Genera¬ 
tion,  and  ‘Keizerskroon, 
in  cultivation  since  1750. 

I  love  Emperor  tulips,  lily 
flowered  tulips,  early  tulips,  and  late 
tulips,  and  of  course  the  120  or  so  species 
in  the  genus.  T.  whittallii,  with  its  strange 
range  of  colors,  exquisite  form,  and  pro¬ 
pensity  to  naturalize,  is  without  a  doubt 
my  favorite  tulip. 

I  love  the  many  tributes  to  the  flower 
from  Anna  Pavord’s  passionately  erudite 
book  The  Tulip  to  Tiny  Tim’s  eerily 
quaint  version  of  “Tiptoe  through  the 
Tulips.”  I  love  Monet’s  painterly  tulip 
portraits  as  well  as  the  more  austere 
black  and  white  photographic  treatment 
Mapplethorpe  gives  them. 

And  I  love  tulip  festivals.  I  love  to 
join  the  hordes  in  the  Skagit  Valley 
jubilant  with  tulips  in  spring,  proof  that 
the  world  hasn’t  had  enough  of  tulips, 
just  like  silly  love  songs, 

Read  more  of  Daniels  reflections  on 
plants  and  gardens  at  www. 
mountgardens.  com 
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ROBINS  AND 

Lee  Neff 


SEEDS 


Public  television  during  fundrais¬ 
ing  season  is  filled  with  repetitious 
panhandling.  The  most  scurrilous  of  its 
money-grubbing  theatrics  is  the  smartly 
choreographed  Celtic  Thunder  Heritage. 
Before  a  (mostly)  cheering  female  audi¬ 
ence,  five  men  of  uncertain  age  strut 
stiffly  about  the  stage,  singing  sort-of- 
Irish  songs  and  wearing  vests  of  a  Celtic 
flavor.  Assuming  the  TV  audience  finds 
them  irresistible,  funds  will  flow. 

I  recognize  their  behavior;  I  have  a 
similar  gang  of  robins  in  my  kitchen 
garden.  That  I  am  a  female  audience  of 
one  makes  no  difference  to  these  gawky 
beggars.  Every  time  I  walk  by,  they  stick 
out  their  chests,  strut  along  the  top  of 
the  fence,  and  sing  their  sort-of- Irish 
song  warning  me,  once  again,  that  my 
garden  is  their  territory,  and  that  this  is 
seed-raising  season.  My  job  is  to  admire 
their  perfect  red  vests  and  fling  my  share 
of  their  livelihood  toward  their  stage. 

Last  spring,  I  planted  rows  of  lettuce 
so  that  they  could  delicately  pluck  every 
seed  from  the  soil.  In  June,  I  carefully 
planted  lots  of  green,  purple,  and  yellow 
beans;  they  managed  to  consume  all 
but  seven  of  the  seeds  I 
sowed.  And  worst  of  all, 
they  ate  every  rasp¬ 
berry,  blueberry,  and 
marionberry  the  garden 
produced.  Their  success 
should  be  studied  by 
everyone  in  public  broad¬ 
casting! 

Now,  I  assure  you  that 
I  really  do  support  public 
television.  I  send  in  my 
check  every  year.  And  I 
even  plant  food  for  the 
birds.  When  we  moved 
to  this  garden,  John  and 


I  put  in  a  200-foot  long  hedgerow,  filled 
with  nectar  for  hummingbirds  and 
berries  and  seeds  for  other  feathered 
creatures.  We  plant  dozens  of  sunflowers 
and  lots  of  amaranth  for  fall  migrants. 
We  even  appreciate  the  chipmunks  and 
mice  that  tidy  up  after  our  sloppy  avian 
visitors. 

Still,  my  generosity  only  goes  so  far.  I 
deliberately  plant  some  crops  for  people. 
And  since  I’m  almost  as  wily  as  our  rob¬ 
ins,  I  have  devised  several  strategies  to 
encourage  them  to  eat  from  the  hedge¬ 
row  rather  than  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

First,  I  now  start  many  crops  in 
plastic  guttering  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
easier  to  start  the  seeds  of  peas,  greens, 
and  brassicas  in  the  warmth  of  indoors, 
but  putting  soil  into  hundreds  of  small 
pots  is  mind-numbing.  Spreading  a  line 
of  damp  potting  soil  and  compost  into  a 
five-foot  gutter  only  takes  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  adding  seeds  just  takes  a  few 
more.  When  the  plants  are  big  enough 
to  thwart  the  robins,  they  are  taken 
outdoors  and  easily  slid  out  of  the  gutter 
and  into  a  shallow  trench. 

Next,  we  have  built  a  berry  cage  with 


sides,  roof,  and  door  made  out  of  chicken 
wire  small  enough  in  diameter  to  obstruct 
anyone  as  stout  as  a  robin.  Tinier  birds 
that  sneak  in  are  seed-eaters,  so  the 
berries  are  safe  for  children  to  gather  for 
summer  snacking  and  jam-making. 

I  admit  the  irony  associated  with  the 
notion  that  I  could  possibly  control  which 
“crops”  should  be  enjoyed  by  which 
critters.  But,  so  far  we  have  done  pretty 
well  impeding  the  appetites  of  our 
neighborhoods  worst  predators:  bears, 
deer,  coyotes,  aphids,  carrot  flies,  and 
slugs.  Surely  our  robins  can  be  persuaded 
to  enjoy  contributions  specified  for 
California  quails,  evening  grosbeaks,  and 
rufous- sided  towhees. 

Just  as  ironic  is  our  enjoying  TV 
programs  Nature  and  Frontline  but  being 
asked  to  nourish  the  coffers  of  public 
television  when  a  group  of  calculated 
Celts  postures  alluringly  at  feeding  time. 
Eventually,  perhaps  the  robins  and 
public  television  fundraisers  will  solicit 
their  livelihoods  more  thoughtfully.  IS! 

Lee  Neff  is  a  former  NHS  board  member 
who  gardens  in  Kingston,  Washington. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 

Spring  Ephemerals  with  Richie  Steffen 

While  strolling  through  the  Miller  Garden,  you  will  learn  how  they 
weave  early  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  perennials  into  the  landscape. 
Join  Richie  Steffen,  curator  of  the  garden,  as  he  shares  his  knowledge  and 
expertise  on  growing  these  delightful  garden  gems. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 

Seattle  Chinese  Garden  with  Phil  Wood 

Join  Phil  Wood  for  a  private  tour  of  this  Seattle  treasure.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  to  learn  from  Phil  how  plants  that  would  thrive  in  our 
climate  were  chosen  to  represent  plants  that  would  have  been  used  in 
Chongqing  to  create  a  rustic  Sichuan-style  garden. 

Location:  Seattle  Chinese  Garden/ 

South  Seattle  Community  College 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


S 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  21  10:00  AM-12:00  PM 
Explore  the  Obsession  of  a  Plant  Collector 
with  Daniel  Sparler 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27, 10:00  AM  -  12:00  PM 


Groundcovers  for  Sun  and  Shade  with  Holly  Zipp 

Mrs.  Miller  was  known  for  creating  tapestries  using  groundcovers  and 
the  garden  continues  to  follow  her  lead.  Take  this  opportunity  to  learn 
from  head  gardener  Holly  Zipp  how  to  create  one  of  the  most  interesting 
garden  layers — the  plants  at  ground  level. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


For  class  and  tour  reservations  e-mail  nwhort@ 
AOL.COM  OR  CALL  KARIN  KrAVITZ  AT  206-780-8172. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 

Small  Trees  for  the  Urban  Garden  with  Holly  Zipp 

Holly  Zipp,  head  gardener  at  the  Miller  Garden,  will  take  you  on  a  tour  of 
the  garden  to  view  the  many  small  trees  and  large  shrubs  that  could  be  used 
in  urban  gardens.  Learn  the  importance  of  considering  all  factors  when 
choosing  a  tree  including  maintenance,  scale,  and  light  requirements. 
Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6, 10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 

How  to  Make  a  Fern  Table  with  Richie  Steffen 

These  unique  and  portable  container  gardens  are  a  great  way  to  create 
an  interesting  miniature  landscape.  Richie  Steffen,  fern  enthusiast  and 
curator  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  will  demonstrate  the  techniques 
he  uses  to  create  these  table  top  garden  gems  and  how  to  care  for  them  as 
they  mature. 

Location:  Steffen  Garden/Federal  Way 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


If  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  time  in  Daniel’s  fabulous  garden 
at  our  Meet  the  Board  tours  you  know  what  a  treat  it  is  to  stroll  the 
garden  with  Daniel.  He  will  ID  many  of  the  rare  plants  in  his  collection 
and  discuss  their  growing  requirements. 

Location:  Sparler  Garden/Seward  Park 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


Reception  6:45  pm  Lecture  7:15  pm 
NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Members  $5.00  Non-members  $10.00 

NO  RESERVATIONS  TAKEN 


APRIL  11, 2012 
Landscaping  for  Privacy: 
Innovative  Ways  to  Turn  Your  Outdoor  Space 
into  a  Peaceful  Retreat 
Marty  Wingate 


MAY  9, 2012 


Soul  Gardening 
Jenks  Farmer 


JUNE  13, 2012 

Hydrangeas:  What,  How,  WOW! 
Nita-Io  Rountree 


Full  schedule  of  lectures  and  upcoming  events  can  be 

FOUND  ON  OUR  WEBSITE:  WWW.NORTHWESTHORT.ORG 


The  NHS  Board  has  made  grant  funds  available  for  2012  and  is 
currently  accepting  grant  applications  for  consideration.  The  award 
of  2012  grants  will  be  made  at  the  2012  NHS  Annual  Meeting  on 
November  14,  2012.  Applications  must  be  received  by  August  31,  2012, 
and  should  include  the  following:  ( 


A  narrative  describing  the  project  and  the  goals  of  the  project 
(not  to  exceed  two  pages). 

A  description  of  the  applicant,  i.e.,  individual,  non-profit  com¬ 
pany  or  institution,  or  other.  A  list  of  key  individuals  involved  in 
the  project,  and  directors  and  officers,  if  applicable. 

The  amount  requested  and  the  project  budget.  The  applicant 
should  note  whether  follow-on  funding  will  be  required,  whether 
matching  funds  or  other  funding  is  available,  and  whether  the 
applicant  has  received  NHS  funding  in  the  past. 

A  copy  of  the  applicants  annual  report  (if  any)  and  most  recent 
financial  statement. 

The  project  time  line  and  schedule.  Include  the  date  by  which 
NHS  will  receive  a  report  on  the  success  of  the  project  and  a  copy 
of  the  completed  work,  if  applicable. 

Name(s)  of  the  person(s)  to  whom  correspondence  should  be 
addressed,  and  who  will  report  to  the  NHS  Grant  Committee. 

■  ■ - 
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VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
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NIGHTS 


APRIL  19,  2012 

TO  VOLUNTEER  CONTACT  KARIN  KrAVITZ 
AT  206-780-8172  OR  NWHORT@AOL.COM 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


Ray  Larson 

With  the  arrival  of  mid-March,  the  worst  of  the  winter  should  be  behind  us,  and 
hopefully  the  lion  will  be  turned  into  a  lamb  by  months  end.  And  then  April  showers 
and  all  that — but  for  us  the  showers  of  April  seem  to  extend  into  late  June  more  often 
than  not,  don’t  they?  But  the  sunny  days  with  the  smell  of  spring  in  the  air  make  it  all 
worthwhile.  And  while  spring  offers  little  rest  from  gardening  tasks,  it  does  present  a 
succession  of  floral  wonders  and  delights,  and  reminders  of  the  promise  of  summer  to  come. 

While  I  continually  sort  the  division  of  potential  garden  labors  into  mental  columns  of  “could  do, 
should  do,  and  absolutely  must  do”  it  usually  ends  up  being  some  proportion  of  all  three.  The  “must  dos” 
and  the  “should  dos”  typically  take  up  the  bulk  of  my  time,  but  the  “could  dos”  are  the  most  fun  to  think 
about  and  are  part  of  what  makes  gardening  such  a  creative  outlet.  Fortunately,  there  are  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  gather  and  shape  ideas  for  what  can  be  done  in  the  landscape  with  the  various  NHS  programs 
through  the  year.  Spring  is  no  exception,  with  the  annual  NHS  symposium,  plant  sales,  and  classes  and 
lectures.  And  this  year  our  version  of  Portland’s  popular  “Plant  Nerd  Night”  adds  to  an  already  busy 
calendar. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  people  at  the  recent  Book  Launch  Party  for  Valerie  Eastons  latest  book, 

Petal  &  Twig.  Nearly  180  people  attended,  and  all  100  copies  of  Vais  book  sold  out.  Most  importantly,  the 
event  raised  over  $3,200  for  the  Miller  Library.  Thank  you  to  all  who  attended  and  helped  out,  Val  Easton 
for  her  continued  support  of  the  library  and  NHS,  and  to  the  UW  Botanic  Gardens  for  hosting  the  event. 

Our  fundraising  efforts  for  the  Miller  Library  continued  with  the  just  concluded  Spring  Plant  Sale.  We 
hope  the  final  totals  for  the  sale  match  or  exceed  last  year’s  record  of  over  $10,000  for  the  library.  The 
Plant  Sale  and  Library  committees  always  do  a  great  job,  and  the  many  volunteers  are  invaluable. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  NHS  membership  is  the  reduced  subscription  costs  for  Pacific  Horticulture 
magazine.  Many  of  you  enjoy  that  fine  publication,  and  we  are  pleased  that  one  of  our  members  has  been 

named  the  new  editor  for  the  magazine  following  the  retirement  of  the  esteemed  Richard  Turner.  Lorene  Edwards  Forkner,  local 
author  and  lecturer,  former  specialty  nursery  owner,  and  a  recent  member  of  the  NHS  board  assumes  editorial  duties  with  the  July 
issue.  We’re  excited  to  have  a  Northwesterner  at  the  helm  and  we  look  forward  to  her  work  at  the  magazine. 

The  return  of  longer  and  warmer  days  is  always  welcome  after  the  cold  and  dark  winter  months.  We  hope  you’ll  join  us  at  one  or 
more  of  our  programs,  classes,  and  events  as  we  celebrate  the  return  of  spring. 

Ray  Larson  is  the  president  of  NHS. 
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NORTHWEST  FLOWER  8v  GARDEN  SHOW 


The  early  flower  show  this  year  was  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  violent  January  weather  that  caused  so  much  destruction 
in  many  Northwest  gardens.  The  music  and  spring  blooming 
beauty  of  the  show  gardens  provided  a  special  glimpse  into 
spring,  and  the  many  informative  lectures  provided  a  plethora 
of  ideas  for  the  upcoming  gardening  season. 

The  combination  of  the  NHS  and  Pacific  Horticulture 
booths  was  a  great  success.  Thank  you  to  the  members  of  the 
flower  show  booth  committee:  Dominique  Emerson,  Greg 
Graves,  Mark  Lyke,  Chuck  Ogburn,  and  Dolores  Ranhofer  and 
all  of  the  many  members  that  worked  in  the  joint  booth. 

We  hope  you  enjoyed  the  slide  show  that  Dominique  Emerson 
assembled  with  the  help  of  photos  from  Ann  LeVasseur  and 
Mary  Palmer  about  NHS  activities.  Some  of  the  highlights  were 
the  many  beautiful  pictures  of  past  NHS  tours  and  Richie  Steffen’s 
classes  on  creating  fern  tables. 

_ 


Also,  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  helped  in  the  PlayGarden 
Rockin’  Robin  display  garden.  It  seemed  like  the  most  fun  at  the 
show  was  being  had  by  the  many  future  gardeners  in  this  inven¬ 
tive  garden  designed  by  NHS  board  member  Wendy  Welch. 


Winner  of  the  Pacific  Horticulture  Award:  Birdsong  created 
by  The  Arboretum  and  Seattle  Audubon  (Greg  Graves) 
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Epimedium  x  versicolor  ‘Cherry  Tart’,  Ligularia  dentata  ‘Britt  Marie  Crawford’,  Disporum  cantoniense  ‘Night  Heron’,  Polygonatum  spp. 

'‘The  first  day  of  spring  is  one  thing,  and  the  first  spring  day  is  another.  The  difference  between  them  is  sometimes  as  great  as  a  months 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  1852-1933,  American  Presbyterian  minister  and  professor  of  English  literature  at  Princeton  University 
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